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Tare are no manufactures (using the word in its 
more confined and modern acceptation) carried on in 
London, with the exception of that of silk; which at 
one time might have been considered as almost peculiar 
tothe metropolis. But, as might be naturally expected, 
from the combination of capital and labour, there are 
several manufacturing processes conducted on a larger 
scale than anywhere else in the United Kingdom, or 
even in the world. Some of these are located in par- 
ticular quarters of London. Thus, while the manufac- 
ture of silk is confined almost exclusively to Spitalfields, 
nearly all the sugar-refiners have their establishments in 
Whitechapel ; and the borough of Southwark is noted 
for dealers in hops, manufacturers of hats, hide and 
leather-merchants, wool-staplers, fellmongers, tanners, 
dyers, and rope-makers. The manufacture of earthen- 
ware is also carried on to some extent in Lambeth. 

The manufacture of silk is of ancient date in London. 
As far back as 1455, an act was passed (33 Henry VI. 
¢.5) prohibiting the importation of wrought silks, for 
the following reason :—‘* Whereas, it is showed to our 
sovereign lord the king, by the grievous complaint of 
the silk-women and spinners of the mystery and occu- 
pation of silk-working within the city of London, how 
that divers Lombards and other strangers, imagining 
to destroy the said mystery, and al] such virtuous occu - 
pations of women in the said realm,” &c. The mercers, 
who had been a kind of general dealers in small wares, 
— at the time of passing this act, extensive dealers in 
fou. VI, 
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silks and velvets; and between them and the Lombards 
considerable animosity and rivalry prevailed. Though 
the mercers were, in general, “ merchant adventurers,” 
such as Whittington and the Greshams, many of them 
became rich by the silk-trade. One of them, Sir Baptist 
Hicks (the founder of Hicks’s Hall, the old place of 
meeting for the justices of Middlesex,) made a vast 
fortune by supplying the court with silks and rich 
mercery wares in the time of James I. ;—“ when that 
monarch, and his bare Scotch nobility and gentry 
came in.”* It is commonly supposed that the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, by pouring in a large 
number of French emigrants, very greatly stimulated, 
if it did not almost create, the silk-trade in London. 
But the revocation took place in 1685; and in 1662 an 
act was passed “ for regulating the trade of silk-throw- 
ing” (14 Car. II, c. 15), in which it is affirmed, on 
the authority of the masters and wardens of the silk- 
throwers, that the trade employed, in and about Lon- 
don, “ above 40,000 men, women, and children.” This 
may be au exaggeration ; but it proves, at all events, 
that the silk-trade of London was an extensive one 
long before the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The 
French emigration, however, gave it an impulse. 
Spitalfields is a large, and now decayed and squalid 
portion of London, lying on the north-east side of the 
“eity.” This, and Bethnal Green, and a small portion of 
Whitechapel, may be considered as one district; bounded 





* Herbert’s ‘ History of the Livery Companies, 
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on the west by Bishopsgate Street and Shoreditch; on 
the north by the Hackney Road; and on the south by 
the great eastern outlet of the city, the Whitechapel 


Road, which separates it from the main portion of 


Whitechapel; a district, in many parts, equally squalid 
with Spitalfields, but which (from containing many 
public works, the docks, &c.,) does not exhibit such an 
impoverished and dejected aspect. The Spital fields 
were begun to be built on during the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and the houses being suburban, were occupied 
by the silk-workers, being in the vicinity of the city, 
and yet affording air and light. Towards the close 
of the seventeenth, and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, the buildings rapidly increased, until Spita!- 
fields became what it now is, a mass of narrow, incon- 
— and badly-ventilated streets, lanes, courts and 
alleys. 

The fostering care of the government did not prevent 
the weavers of Spitalfields from feeling the consequences 
of fluctuation in their trade during the eighteenth 
century. Thus, in 1718, fancying themselves injured 
by the consumption of foreign calicoes, some of the 
weavers actually went to the length of attacking females 
in the streets, tearing the gowns off their backs, or 
destroying them by corrosive liquids! Again, in 1736, 
conceiving that a number of Irishmen had arrived in 
London for the purpose of working at under prices, 
and starving them, they excited a furious riot. Other 
disturbances oceurred during subsequent parts of the 
century, connected with disputes about the prices of 
work, &c. But it is needless to advert more particu- 
larly to these, or to the disturbances of the present 
century, arising from the combined influence of distress 
and political feeling. The trade of Spitalfields was 
always liable to convulsive reactions; and the great 
changes effected in 1825, so far from prostrating the 
trade, have infused into it a spirit which might have 
elevated it considerably, were it not for the intense com- 
petition, and the share that the weavers of Coventry, 
Manchester, Derby, Paisley, &c., now have, under 
altered circumstances, and with different machinery, in 
a trade which at one time was a London staple. 

As it is, the greater part of Spitalfields is a dreary 
and dismal place; it pains one’s heart to walk through 
it. Dirty and narrow streets; many old tumble-down 
houses; windows patched with paper, pasteboard, or 
perhaps the broken pane stuffed out with an old hat ;— 
here and there a green-grocer’s or cheesemonger’s shop, 
a potato or coal-shed, or a gin-shop, whose occupants 
seem to thrive in the midst of poverty—these are the 
characteristics of this region. But the squalidness 
of Spitalfields does not arise from the poverty of the 
weavers alone. Dr. Kay, an Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioner, who inspected the district in the month of 
April last, for the purpose of reporting on the distress 
then prevailing, says—* The district called Spitalfields 
contains a large population not concerned with the silk 
trade. A portion of the casual population of London 
frequents either the lodging-houses, or the rooms which 
commonly contain a household, and the rent of which 
is collected from week to week. The Irish who are 
employed at the docks, or as bricklayers’ labourers and 
porters throughout the city and town, together with a 
considerable number of Irish silk-weavers, form another 
element of the population ; and English also, employed 
as porters and labourers, together with shoemakers, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, clock makers, hawkers, and 
other similar trades, are mixed with the mass of the 
weavers. The parishes in which the weaving population 
is chiefly found are Christchurch, Spitalfields; St. 
Matthew, Bethnal Green; Mile-end New Town; St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch ; and St. Mary, Whitechapel.” 

The chief manufacturers gave it as their opinion that 
from 10,0001, to 12,000/. per week is ordinarily paid as 
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the wages of the weaving population. But at the time 
of Dr. Kay's investigation, (April, 1837) this amount 
was reduced, owing to commercial embarrassment to 
50002. or 6000/., and out of 14,000 looms, one-third 
were altogether disused, and the remainder but partial! 

employed. A weaver has generally two looms, one fon 
his wife and another for himself; in some weayer’s 
families there may be four looms. If these were kept 
constantly at work, a weaver’s family might be beam 
off than some other classes of labourers. On a jacquard 
loom a weaver can earn 25s. a week; on a velvet, or 
rich plain silk loom, from 16s. to 20s.; and ona plain 
silk loom from 12s, to 14s., excepting when the silk jg 
bad and requires much cleaning, when his earnings are 
reduced to 10s. per week, and on a few inferior {abries 
to 8s. But the quantity of work is of course very 
fluctuating. Ordinarily, the weaving population js 
satisfied with a very low amount of household convye- 
nience, and with meagre diet, and scanty clothing. But 
in a season of commercial embarrassment, all enjoy- 
ments, the least superfluous, are cut off; domestic 
indulgences are at an end; “ and the family is put, like 
a ship at sea, upon short allowance.” Then the little 
stock of furniture and clothing, which had been accu- 
mulated during a period of full employment, is gradually 
pledged or sold, frequently at a great loss; and then 
ensues the abject misery, such as we have seen it in the 
spring of the present year. 

Subscriptions will never cure the misery of Spital- 
fields. Thus, during the late distress, it would have 
required from 5000/. to 60002. per week to make up the 
deficiency in the amount of wages usually earned ; and 
this extending over a period of a few months, would 
soon outstretch a subscription. And just as carrion 
birds scent the carcass,so many of the worthless and 
idle, on the least whisper of a subscription, flock into 
Spitalfields, hire some of the miserable and empty 
apartments, always ready to be let, and endeavour to 
intercept the bounty from the really destitute weaver. 
The only effectual mode of relieving the misery of 
Spitalfields would be, by a resolute effort on the part of 
the more able and younger portion of the weavers to 
divert their labour, into some other channel. Some o* 
them are fellowship porters, and are employed in 
unloading vessels at the London Docks during seasous 
of distress. Others find similar employment, though 
not fellowship porters, and many attend Billingsgate 
and other markets, to carry fish and other articles of 
sale. A considerable number are too feeble for great 
bodily exertion, and many of them_ scatter themselves 
over the town hawking oranges, apples, and other 
matters. During periods of distress, also, the children 
of the weavers attend a market held at Bethnal Green 
every Monday, and are hired by the shopkeepers in the 
adjoining parishes, as nurses of children, errand boys 
and girls. But all these exertions are merely palliative ; 
whenever trade revives, young and old rush back to it, 
to be again exposed to similar misery whenever a rte- 
action occurs.* 

Leaving Spitalfields, and passing Whitechapel (@ 
visit to Rosemary Lane, alias Rag Fair, will bring us 
back to it) let us cross London Bridge, and enter South- 
wark. High Street, the main street of the Borough, 
is on a line with the bridge. Wellington Street, the 
new approach to the bridge on the Southwark side, is, 
like King William Street, on the opposite or city side, 
quite new and spacious; and at first a visitor would 
not think he had entered the ancient borough of South- 
wark. But a little higher up, we are in the High 


* There is a graphic description of the external aspect of 
Spitalfields in ‘Glances at Life in City and Suburbs,” by Cor 
nelius Webbe—a lively and entertaining volume ; and the author 
of ‘ England and America’ has made the distress of Spitalfields, 
and the increase of gin-shops, subservient to one of his 
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Street, with its town-hall, and church, and shop-like 
ost-office; and here we might imagine we were in the 
main street of a bustling country-town. Upwards of 
one-half of the hop-dealers of the metropolis have their 
shops or establishments in the High Street; and of the 
remainder the greater portion are in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The other occupants of the High 
Street are dealers of every description, woollen and 
linen drapers, butchers, cheesemongers, hardware mer- 
chants, surgeons, chemists, tobacconists, tea-dealers, &c., 
with sundry waggon-inns and public-houses. 

But though the hop-dealers are thus congregated in 
the Borough, there are no brewers to speak of, with the 
single exception of the huge establishment of Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co, This, originally, belonged to Mr. 
Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnson, but was very greatly 
enlarged after it came into the hands of the new pro- 
prietors. Dr. Johnson was one of Thrale’s executors, 
and the establishment was sold by him, and his brother 
executor, to Barclay, Perkins, and Co., for 135,0001. 
In a note to the late edition of ‘ Boswell's Johnson’ it 
is stated that Thrale paid 20,000/. a-year to the revenue, 
and that he had four vats, each of which held 1600 
barrels, above 1000 hogsheads. “The establishment 
is now the largest of its kind in the world. The build- 
ings extend over ten acres, and the machinery includes 
two steam-engines. ‘The store-cellars contain 126 vats, 
varying in their contents from 4000 barrels down to 
500. About 160 horses are employed in conveying 
beer to different partsof London. The quantity brewed 
in 1826 was 380,180 barrels, upon which a duty of 10s. 
the barrel, or 180,090/., was paid to the revenue ; and 
in the last year (1834) the malt consumed exceeded 
100,000 quarters.” 

Boswell tells a story about Dr. Johnson when he 
was acting at the sale of Thrale’s brewery. He “ap- 
peared bustling about, with an ink-horn and pen in his 
button-hole, like an exciseman; and on being asked 
what he really considered to be the value of the pro- 
perty which was to be disposed of, answered, ‘ We are 
not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.’”” The story, however, is given as somewhat 
apocryphal. 

Barclay, Perkins, and Co.’s establishment is in Park 
Street, in the Borough. The other brewers have their 
establishments in different parts of the metropolis ;— 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co., have an establish- 
ment in Spitalfields. The great porter-breweries of 
London produce from 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 barrels 
of beer annually. 





FACTS DEDUCED FROM THE REGISTRATION 
TABLES OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN THE 
PRUSSIAN STATES. 

Tuovca Prussia does not possess a popular govern- 

ment based on elective rights, it is generally considered 

one of the best administered countries in Europe, and 
as enjoying by far the most perfect provincial organiza- 
tion. Prussia has for some time possessed the advan- 
tages of a system of public instruction, which, although 
some of its advantages may have been rather osten- 
tatiously set forth, has been regarded as a model by 
the governments of other countries in which a national 
system of education has been proposed. An accurate 
tegister of births and deaths has been kept in Prussia 
since the year 1820; and statistical inquirers in Eng- 
land have been frequently eompelled to resort to the 
data which it affords for information on the subject 
of population, our own imperfect system offering no 
materials of so authentic a character. This defect 
will in time be corrected by. the Act for the Regis- 
tration of Births and Deaths, which has lately come 
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into operation. In the mean time, as the subject of 
registration has, in a variety of ways, occupied a con- 
siderable degree of attention, we have selected some of 
the most prominent results presented by ‘ A Statistical 
View of the Births and Deaths in the Prussian States, 
in the Fifteen Years from 1820 to 1834 ;’ compiled by 
M. Hoffman, Director of the Statistical Bureau of Ber- 
lin, and translated from the German by Mr. Deverell, 
of the London Statistical Societv. 

In the Prussian States (with she exception of Neuf- 
chatel, and of the Principality of Lichtenberg, which 
was acquired only in the year 1834,) there were born 
in the fifteen years ending 1834—males, 3,906,544 ; 
females, 3,686,473; total, 7,593,017. There died 
within the same period—males, 2,814,742; females, 
2,642,467—total, 5,457,209. 

The census of the population is taken every three 
years. The arithmetical mean of each triennial period 
since 1820 gives the average number of inhabitants for 
the three years; which, for 1820-1-2, was 11,374,563; 
and for 1832-3-4, 13,256,867. In the first of these 
periods, the number of births was 43.7; in the second, 
39.5;—for each 1000 of the population: the number 
of deaths in the first period was 26.3; in the latter 
period, 31.6; for each 1000 of living contemporaries. 
The deaths in the first period were 1 in 38, and the 
births 1 to very near 23 living: in the second period 
the deaths were rather more than 1 in 31, and there 
was on an average 1 born to 26 living. The mortality 
had therefore increased, and the number of births had 
decreased. In a circular issued by the Registrar-Ge- 
neral for England, the probable number of births and 
deaths for every 1000 of the population, may, it is 
stated, be expected to run as follows :—births, from 27 
to 30; deaths, from 19 to 21. The number of births 
is larger, and of deaths fewer, in England than in 
Prussia, according to the Prussian register and the 
English estimate. 

It has been long known that there are more males 
born than females. In the fifteen years the proportion 
was 10,597 males to 10,000 females; or very nearly 
106 males to 100 females. Amongst the Jews who 
reside in Prussia, the proportion is still higher; being 
11,121 males for 10,000 females. 

In enumerating the ages of persons who have died, 
the attempt to ascertain the exact age of those who are 
above 90 years old is not strictly insisted upon ; as it 
happens that, amongst the uneducated classes, very old 
persons have frequently forgotten the year of their 
birth ; and the natural desire to attract notice, as in- 
stances of longevity, occasions exaggerated statements. 
The total number of deaths in the fifteen years has 
already been stated as 5,457,209. In each 1000 deaths 
515.7 are males and 484.2 females. Of these there 
die before the completion of their 


Males, Females. Total. 
3rd year eeeereee 216.3 oscde 183.6 wcsce 398.9 
7th ” cocccane, Stok cocee Bel cooce 73.2 
14th > Q1.2 22.0. 20.7 .ccoe 41.9 
25th ,, 27.2 cece B85 severe 50.7 
43th » 51.5 ccoce 58.5 ..0.0 110.0 
GOth 4, coccecce 5606 ceooe S38 cocee 1008 
80th ” eeeeeetes 86.9 etece 90.7 eeere 177.6 
After 80th year eee 18.5 cecce 193. coves 38.7 
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Some striking facts are presented in regard to the 


mortality amongst children. Of 7,593,017 children 
born in this period of fifteen years, there were 257,068 
born dead, or about 1 still-birth in 30: The number 
of children who died before the completion of their 
first year was 1,296,824, or 17 out of every 100, 
which is more than 1 out of every 6 children born. 
Including those who were born dead, and who died 
before the completion of their first year, the number of 
deaths amount to 1,653,892, or above 1 out of every 
5 children born. M. Hoffman — that “the 
3E 2 
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number of children born dead, and the number dying 
in their first year, might assuredly be diminished by the 
influence of competent circumstances and of moral 
habits; inasmuch as the former would admit of more 
indulgence and attention to the wants of mothers and 
children among the great mass of the people ; while the 
latter would occasion the prevalence of more maternal 
care ;” but the number of children who do not survive 
the first year of their life will always remain very con- 
siderable. ‘The difference in the mortality of male and 
female children in the above table cannot fail to be 
remarked. Of the total number of children born the 
excess of males is at first very near 6 per cent.; but in 
consequence of the greater amount of mortality among 
the male children, it is diminished at the end of the first 
year to 1? per cent. 

Between the 14th and 60th years of life, the number 
of each sex who died in the fifteen years was 739,701 
males, and 739,028 females; thus showing that the 
causes of death acted with equal energy on both sexes. 
From the 10th to the completion of the 14th year, the 
deaths consisted very nearly of an equal number of each 
sex, viz., 50,559 males, and 50,460 females. From the 
age of 20 to 25 the mortaiity of males greatly prepon- 
derated ; for in this period the deaths were—males, 
81,096; females, only 64,184. From the 25th to the 
45th year of life, the proportion of deaths was reversed, 
particularly in the numbers from the 30th to the 40th 
year, which were—males, 133,439 ; females, 160,391. 
Immediately afier the 45th year, the excess of mortality 
began again to appear on the male side, and continued, 
though less considerably, to the completion of the 60th 
year, since in that period there died, of males, 309,295 ; 
females, 290,672 ;—that is, an excess of 18,623 males. 
After the 60th year, there died, in each successive 
period of five years, a greater number of females than 
of males; viz., 575,677 males, and 601,625 femaies ; 
the excess of females being 25,948. It appears, there- 
fore, from the preceding data, that the greater mor- 
tality of females occurs from the age of 25; and that 
in males the age of 20 to 25 is one in which death 
destroys a greater number than in the years which 
immediately precede or follow. In the latter portion 
of middle life, from the 45th to the 60th year, the 
mortality is greater among males than among fe- 
males. The 60th year is outlived by a less number 
of men than of women. In both sexes, more than half 
those who outlive the age of 25 survive also the age 
of 60. After the 60th year, the mortality of the 
women is in no degree greater than the mortality of the 
men: on the contrary, women, for the most part, live 
somewhat longer than the men, on account, probably, 
of their being more temperate. In the table inserted 
above it appears that subsequent to the 60th year 
more women have died than men; but this arises solely 
from the fact, that the number of those above 60 is 
larger among the females than among the males. 

We have not space at present to enter into a review 
of the principal causes of death. Birth itself is shewn, 
by the registration tables of M. Hoffinan, to be one of 
the most frequent causes of mortality. Old age is the 
most inevitably fatal; and nearly one-eighth of the 
total number of deaths arises from decrepitude ; which 
was also the immediate cause of the death of more than 
half of those who died beyond the sixtieth year. Nine- 
sixteenths of the men and three-fifths of the women 
died solely from old age. Out of 16,680 cases of 
suicide, 13,699 were males and 2981 females, and out 
of 73,686 fatal accidents, there were 55,818 males 
and 17,868 females. The proportion of violent deaths 
is 1 in 40 among the males, and } in 127 among the 
females. The proportion of deaths from small-pox, 
which once occasioned such devastation, was 1 in 122 
for the fifteen years, M, Hoffman remarks that, “greatly 
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interesting as it would be to possess a complete ang 
correct account of the agency of each separate form of 
disease in producing death, the population is yet tog 
greatly deficient in that denseness, opulence and mental 
culture, which is requisite in order to furnish a compre. 
hensive and authentic classification of deaths with 
regard to their causes.” M. Hoffman states that 
after a conference with the body of provincial autho. 
rities at Berlin, in 1817, the attempt to procure this 
information was abandoned. ‘The causes of death are 
therefore only exhibited in the leading features of disease, 
accident, decay, and other natural causes. 





SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No. XI. 
ALEMTEJO. 

NotwitisTaNDING the fine climate of Portugal, and the 
ease with which crops of all kinds suited to the soil or 
situation are raised, there are vast tracts of land which 
remain totally uncultivated. This is more particularly 
the case in the extensive plains of the middle provinces, 
The Alemtejo, though at present more productive of 
corn and grain than any other province in the kingdom, 
is that which possesses the largest quantity of waste 
land. Except in the immediate vicinity of the cities or 
towns few farm-houses are to be met with; and a few 
straggling vineyards may occasionally be seen, like the 
oases in the desert, struggling for existence amidst the 
arid wastes; but far too few of either to give the ap- 
pearance of cultivation. The great want of water in 
the summer season may in some degree account for 
this; but the chief cause is the apathy and absence of 
energy amongst the great landed proprietors. Sunk in 
sloth and luxury, these men care but little for the im- 
provement of their property, preferring present ease to 
the prospect of future profit. The pleasures, such as 
they are, of the capital, the intrigues of the court, and 
a seat at Cintra, form the objects of ambition to a 
Portuguese noble. ‘The prosperity of his tenanis or 
the welfare of his dependents are subjects which seldom 
enter into his contemplation; and the natural conse- 
quence is, that agriculture remains stationary. In fact 
there is no inducement to improvement ; the corruption 
of the government, and the avarice of those in power, 
cause the rich farmer to tremble for his hard-earned gains; 
while the factor, employed by his landlord, never fails to 
appropriate a share to himself: thus harassed on every 
side, the farmer, to be at peace, must be poor. ‘This 
state of things causes a complete stoppage in the growth 
of agricultural knowledge. The plough in use at the 
present day has every appearance of the highest anti- 
quity; the agricultural carts seem not to have been im- 
proved in their construction for centuries; and the very 
implements for digging the earth remind one forcibly 
of the representations on the Egyptian monuments. 

The vine and the olive are almost the sole objects of 
solicitude to the Portuguese farmer ; and indeed a failure 
in either of these necessaries of life would be a most 
serious calamity. ‘The olive however requires little 
attention after the first plantation: there is indeed but 
little trouble, further than to gather it when ripe, and 
to prepare it either for food, or for the oil, both essential 
articles of consumption in the domestic economy of the 
Portuguese. The oil extracted from the fruit is ex 
tremely pure, and the process of extraction simple. 
The olives are carefully cleaned, and the stalks and 
unsound fruit removed, when they are thrown into a 
mill, which bruises them into a coarse paste; they are 
then placed in vessels made for the purpose, and heated 
by a slow fire; the heat causes the oil to rise to the 
top, and a conduit conveys it into another vessel where 
it settles, the impurities sinking to the bottom, and the 
good oil floating as in the first process: it is then cooled 
and poured off into large iars, either for use or sale. 
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t, and The method of gathering the olive varies in different | olive trees is not lost, being frequently sown with grain, 

| toa parts of the Peninsula. The most general way inj and sometimes, though rarely, planted with vines. The 

lis or Portugal, however, is to beat them down with long | deep colour of the foliage of this most useful tree gives a 

eldom poles, and afterwards collect them in sacks, or baskets. | solemn character to the landscape, and subdues the usual 

onse- Both the oil and the fruit are inferior by this method, as | vivid brilliancy of colour—the effect of the clearness 
n fact the fall bruises the produce teo much. ‘The Spaniards | of the atmosphere and the heat of the climate. Green, 
iption gather them all by hand, and though the process is} such as adorns our own meadows, is a colour never seen 
ower, more laborious and more expensive, ample compensation | in a Portuguese landscape: the scanty herbage, which 
rains; is made in the superiority of these olives over those | springs up spontaneously, is burned by the sun into a 
ails to beaten down by poles. When intended for food they | bright straw colour; and the soil, through the great 
every are prepared in two ways: one is simply to cut them | heat, becomes almost white. On the sides of the hills, 
This and soak them in salt and water, adding a few herbs to} however, the beautiful pale purple flower of the wild 
rowth give a flavour; the other is first to dry them in the] thyme, and the delicate grey of its leaf, contrast prettily 
it the su, whereby they become black, and afterwards to put | with the surrounding glare; and it is only the olive 
anti- them in jars, with oil, salt, pepper, or other spices,| with its deep hues and the low bushy vines which can 
n im- adding also a few herbs. When eaten by the natives, | claim the name of green. The cultivation of the orange 
2 very they are invariably flavoured with oil and a little vinegar. | and the lemon is confined chiefly to the neighbourhood 
rcibly With us, olives are used only at the tables of the wealthy | of large cities, very few groves of these fruits being 
s. us a luxury,—disagreeable enough to those who are un- | met with in the open country. 

ets of accustomed to their flavour; but in the countries of} As the manner of rearing the vine is somewhat pe- 
ailure their growth they are essential articles of food. The | culiar in the Peninsula, we shall close this article with a 
most shepherd takes nothing with him to the field but a little | brief notice of it. We are accustomed in Italy, and in 
little bread, a flask of wine, and a horn of olives; the | some parts of France, to see the vine gracefully curling 
d but carretiero, or carman, carries with him only his wine-| around the poles placed in the earth for their support, 
., and skin, his loaf, and olives ; and the labourer in the field, | and the rich fruit hanging in large bunches from every 
ential and the peasant in his cottage, often have nothing more | branch ; but in the Peninsula, the vine is cut down 
of the till nightfall: indeed bread and olives form an extremely | almost to the ground, and in winter has much the ap- 
5 ex nutritive and refreshing diet. pearance of a withered and blackened stump. With 
mple. The olive-tree is extremely picturesque and grotesque | spring, however, the branches shoot out in every direc- 
, and in its form; the trunk sometimes consisting of a huge | tion till they attain the size of a currant-bush, which, 
ito a mass of decayed wood, with young and graceful branches | indeed, they very much resemble. Only a few of these 
y are springing from the top and sides ; at other times a large | branches are suffered to remain, and those which are left 
eated and bushy tree may be seen supported upon two or| are cut at the end to prevent them running into useless 
» the more small fragments of the same apparently dead | wood: the vine thus trimmed produces from eight to a 
vhere wood, while the remainder of the trunk is completely | dozen bunches; but these are of a superior flavour, and 
d the hollowed out. The wood burns readily when green, | make the best wines. When the grapes are gathered, 
ooled and the leaves emit a strong sparkling flame, and ap- | which is done with great care, and mostly by women, the 
e parently contain much oil. The ground between the | inferior bunches are suffered to remain for a day or two, 
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when they also are gathered, and manufactured into a 
wine of lower quality, or hung up to dry for winter con- 
sumption. Immense quantities of grapes are cultivated 
also for the table, and the favourite Muscatel finds its 
way to Britain. ‘The wine known by that name must 
be drank in its own country to be duly appreciated, for, 
from its exceeding richness, it loses its flavour by travel- 
ling ; even passing the Tagus depreciates it in quality ; 
and the denizens of Lisbon, when they want to enjoy a 
glass of Muscate! wine in perfection, cross the river to 
some of the many wine stores on the Almada side. The 
method of manufacturing wine has been before treated 
of in the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 


A MONTH AT SEA. 


Tue following is an account of a real voyage, perfectly 
true, except in one respect. For obvious reasons the 
names are all changed. As to every other particular, 
the scene is presented exactly as it appeared to the eye 
and the imagination of a landswoman. 

Some weeks before the sailing of the packet, I went 
on board, as she lay alongside the wharf on the East 
River, New York, to select my state-room. I engaged 
one for myself and Miss Saunders, who was one of the 
party with whom I had arranged to cross the ocean. I 
bore in mind the exhortation I had received from an 
experienced sailor, to secure a berth on the starboard 
side of the ladies’ cabin; for the sake, among other 
reasons, of being out of the way of the scents and 
sounds of the steward’s pantry. The state-room I 
secured was on the starboard side. The captain wrote 
my name and Miss Saunders’s on slips of paper, which 
he pinned to the curtains of the berths. He then in- 
troduced me to the stewardess, Margaret, a bonny, 
obliging Scotch girl, whose countenance and manner 
pleased me exceedingly. 

The ship, which I shall call the Eurydice, was not so 
new, so clean, so convenient, as most on the line; but 
there were considerations in favour of our going by her 
which overbalanced these objections. The high cha- 
racter of the captain, and his being a personal friend of 
some of our party, were the chief inducements to us to 
go by the Eurydice. She sailed too on the Ist of 
August, which was the season at which we wished to 
cross. 

The day before we were to sail, I was informed that 
Miss Lamine, a passenger, had been to the ship, and 
had removed Miss Saunders’s ticket from the curtain of 
the berth, and substituted her own, on the ground of 
Miss Saunders’s passage having been only conditionally 
engaged. This was true; but it was no excuse for 
the lady's ill-manners. As anything is better than 
squabbling anywhere, and particularly on board ship, 
where people cannot get out of each other’s way, I gave 
up the point, surrendering my berth to Miss Saunders, 
who was an invalid, and taking up with a state-room 
on the larboard side, which I had to share with a 
young orphan girl, Kate, who, being left destitute by 
the recent death of both her parents, was allowed by 
the captain’s kindness to work her way over to her 
friends in Wales, by assisting the stewardess. 

My things were packed so as to occasion the least 
possible trouble to myself and the people on board. 
Some passengers are not so considerate as they should 
be about this. The ladies’ cabin is small enough at 
best ; and it should never be crowded with trunks and 
bandboxes, for people to tumble over in rough weather. 
Such incumbrances are unsightly, too; and in a situa- 
tion like that of being on board ship, every care should 
be taken to avoid offence to eye or mind. The ladies’ 
cabin should be as neat as any parlour in a private 
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room will easily hold, may be made to contain all that 
is necessary for a month's voyage; with the addition of 
a few good books, in which the owner’s name should be 
written, and which should not be too fine to be willingly 
lent. 

I carried no stores. Everything requisite for good 
eating and drinking is so abundantly provided on board 
these packets, that it is useless to burden oneself with 
anything more. Some of the ladies found comfort jp 
ginger lozenges, and each should have a vinaigrette, 
I do not remember that anything else was in request, 
Warm clothing is essential to comfort. While basking 
in a July sun on shore, it is difficult to believe how 
bitter the cold will be a few miles out at sea: but no 
amount of cloaks, furs, and woollen over-shoes can be 
too great for comfort during the first and last days of 
a voyage, usually the coldest of the term. There js 
much comfort in having two cloaks; one to wear, and 
another to wrap round the feet on cold days, and in 
high wind. 

The Ist of August was an intensely hot day: I looked 
with amazement at my boa, fur tippet, warm cloak and 
gown, and wondered whether it was possible that [ 
should in a few hours be shivering, in spite of them all, 
About eleven o'clock, the passengers assembled on 
board a steam-boat which was to convey them to their 
ship. Some, of whom I was one, were attended b 
friends who meant to accompany them as far as Sandy 
Hook, the southern point of New York bay. It wasa 
dismal morning, sad with the sorrows of parting. We 
tried to amuse ourselves after we had stepped on board 
by showing the ship to the children who were to return. 
I was rather dismayed to see the range of water-casks 
on ‘deck, looking like a very ugly encumbrance. In 
the more modern packets they are out of sight. 

We were towed out of the harbour by a steamer, 
and the motion was so smooth, the shores so bright, 
and the luncheon in the cabin so good, that the children 
evidently thought a voyage must be an extremely plea- 
sant affair. They little knew how heavy were the 
hearts of their parents and friends round the table, with 





the parting glass at their lips, and parting emotions 
struggling in their hearts. 

A certain square box of mine contained some papers 
of value; and this circumstance was mentioned to the 
captain by a mutual friend, without my knowledge. 
The captain said the box should not go down into the 
hold with the rest, but should stand under the table in 
the gentlemen's cabin, where it would be in nobody's 
way, and would be kept dry. It will be seen what grew 
out of this small circumstance. 

The characters of the passengers will appear in tne 
course of the narrative. At present they may be thus 
indicated. My own party consisted of Professor Ely 
and his lady; Miss Saunders; Mr. Tracy, a youth just 
from college, and going to travel in Europe with the 
professor and his lady; and Lieutenant Browning, of 
the American navy. With Miss Lamine was an old 
Dutch lady, Mrs. Happen. A very stout widow lady, 
with her two daughters, Irish, and strangers to us all, 
and Miss Taylor, the captain’s invalid sister, made up 
the number of ladies. An elderly Scotch gentleman, 
Mr. Bruce, appeared after two days, having been laid 
up in his berth with a bruised leg. Some young men 
from New Orleans and Mobile; Dr. Sharp, Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Larkin, and Mr. Mann, were the only others that 
I now remember. 

By four o'clock we were off Sandy Hook, and it was 
necessary for our New York friends to return. I pro- 
mised to send them a minute journal of the events of 
our voyage. With a few suppressions and amplifica- 
tions the following is what I sent them : — 

August 3. Already I feel or believe myself able to 





house. A carpet bag and bandbox, such as the state- 


write; if you can but manage to read an unsteady 
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seraw! on damp paper. Fortified by chicken broth, 
red with cayenne pepper, I begin my journal :-— 

Before we had quite lost sight of your steamer the 
pilot began to be in a hurry to be off. “ Haul away, 
boys, and no humbugging,” cried he. Soon after, he 
told the captain to “sail due east, and keep the white 
buoy on his weather bow,” and departed—too soon— 
before we were over the bar; and the captain was too 
anxious to go down to dinner. Mrs. Ely was too much 
of something else, and so sat still in the round-house 
(the sort of summer-house on deck, built round the 
head of the stairs leading down into the cabin). Miss 
Saunders went down with me, still declaring that no 
Saunders was ever yet sea-sick since the world began. 
Presently, however, she said at table, “ Shall I pass 
you?” and glad enough she was to get into the air. 
The motion of the ship now became unpleasant, and I 
was not sorry when the ladies left their dessert to repair 
to the deck. ' 

I found that Mrs. Ely did now present a model of 
colouring for a portrait-painter; her eyes and lips 
being yellow, and her cheeks ash-colour. I tried to 
read the Boston newspapers I had received in the 
morning, but was too heavy at heart, and found thei 
strangely uninteresting. Just before I went down for 
the night, at seven o’clock, I was cheered by a single 
charm in Miss Saunders—a precious look and gesture 
of fun in the midst of distress. O the worth of good- 
humour at sea! What a contrast was here to Miss 
Lamine, who made a noise all evening and night, such 
as was never heard in these upper regions before, I 
should think. She was evidently anxious that every 
one on board should know the extent of her sufferings. 
The captain told me in the morning that he had been 
explaining to his sister that “ noise does no good, and 
is not fair.” 


When in the morning with much toil I got myself 
on deck (the only lady), the captain congratulated me 
on our rough sea and rapid progress: “ very good for 


the sea-sick.” These favourable circumstances, how- 
ever, sent me down before noon, to re-appear no more 
till evening. The captain is as kind as a brother, and 
as handy as a lady’s maid. In the midst of our dis- 
tresses, Margaret’s innocent face and kind voice are a 
comfort to see and hear. ‘To set against these solaces, 
the flies are almost intolerable, notwithstanding my 
state-room (which it was thought would not be wanted) 
being luxuriously hung with cobwebs. These flies 
must be of American extraction, to judge by the perti- 
nacity of their disposition. Only two or three showed 
the breeding of English flies in keeping away after a 
certain number of rebuffs. What can be the reason of 
the difference between your flies and ours in pertinacity ? 
If Margaret was driven at last to throw her apron over 
her face, what must have been the annoyance to us 
invalids? I lay on the sofa. I wish you ha-l seen the 
august captain approach, pepper-box in hand, and fol- 
lowed by a cup of hot chicken-broth. [I felt seasoned 
for half a century, and took to the ‘ Life of Mackintosh,’ 
of which I read half a volume before laying the book 
down. Then I thought of three particularly pleasant 
things, which you said to me on Sunday and Monday. 
Can you remember or imagine what they were? [I will 
only say that they were nothing personal. Then I 
toiled up on deck to see the sun set ; admired him the 
minute before; and then forgot all about him till he 
had disappeared. Lieutenant Browning offered me 
the astronomical comfort of assuring me that I had 
really seen the last of the sun, and that it was only the 
refraction that I had missed. This was about as ef- 
fectual as consolation usually is. 

Thinking that the captain looked grave about his 
poor flock of ladies, and knowing that nothing is more 


dispiriting to the captain than the absence of passen- 
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gers from the table, I plunged down into the cabin to 
tea, and staid an hour, beguiled by some pleasant con- 
versation. 

Some remarkable events have happened to-day. 
Mrs. Happen’s cat has caught a mouse. This opens 
a prospect of some un-looked for provision, in case of 
our voyage being three months’ long, and our stock 
failing. Professor Ely has donned his sea-dress, popping 
his head up the stairs in a cap, which must have been 
a grenadier’s. We dubbed him Captain Ely. Dr. 
Sharp is disconsolate for want of ‘* two small buttons” 
for the straps of his pantaloons. He implored the 
steward to furnish him with some,—in vain. The 
under-steward,—in vain also. The captain. The 
captain was brought down into the cabin, to hear this 
petition ; and offered that “ two small buttons” should 
be cut off his own pantaloons for Dr. Sharp’s use ;— 
which Dr. Sharp accepted! Miss Saunders saw a 
Portuguese man-of-war before I did, which makes me 
jealous. Do you know why this little fish is thus 
called? I have endeavoured in vain to learn. Some 
wag says that it is because, as soon as a gale rises, it 
fills and goes down; but this must be said out of some 
special grudge against the Portuguese navy. I have 
seen these beautiful little mariners of the deep of various 
hues and sizes, some as large as my fist, some as small 
as my grandmother’s teacups. I have seen them of a 
rich violet, of a pale lilac, and of a dingy pink; their 
hue evidently not depending wholly on the sunshine or 
shade in which they may be gliding. Before I became 
acquainted with them, I fancied that they floated only 
in sunshine, and on a calm sea; but I have seen them 
in aimost all weathers. They are most beautiful when 
shining on the surface of a deep blue sea; but they 
allow themselves to be tossed about on the crests of 
troubled waves, and turned over and over in rough 
weather, before “ they fill and go down.” I never 
handled one. The sailors are unwilling to catch them ; 
and when they do, are careful to fetch them up in bowls 
or nets, and to avoid touching the fish ; as, on being 
touched, it discharges a fluid which raises a large blister 
on the skin, and is very painufui. The part of the fish 
which answers to the shell of the nautilus is soft,—a 
mere membrane; but its form is that of a nautilus 
shell, and it floats like a tiny but substantial boat, the 
fibrous parts of the little fish depending and moving as 
it changes its direction. Except the dolphin, I think 
the Portuguese man-of-war the prettiest of the inhabit- 
ants of the deep which come to the surface to delight 
the eye of the passenger. 

I saw te-day two Mother Carey’s chickens. We 
shall have them now sporting about our ship all the 
way. I wish we could change our swarms of flies into 
these pretty creatures. 

Mrs. Happen’s quick eye saw my box under the 
table in the gentlemen’s cabin. She says “ If some 
people’s boxes are taken care of, so shall other people’s 
be;” and she has actually ordered the steward to bring 
up her trunks from between decks, and put them in the 
same place. Her jealousy being once roused, there 
will be no more peace in her mind all the voyage. She 
quarrelled with the captain at the dinner-table, for 
letting the lamp in the ladies’ cabin blow out at two in 
the morning. He answered by sending us the bin- 
nacle lamp, which cannot blow out. He is much too 
good to her. She is on bad terms with several of the 
passengers already. 

The captain has been making war against the flies, 
sweeping thousands of them out of the skylight to the 
birds; so that they will be changed into Mother Carey's 
chickens in a different way from what I meant. He 
brought me down a chick of Mother Carey's brood. 
Pretty creature! with its long legs and yellow web-feet, 
and curious hooked beak! It stumbled and fluttered 
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about the deck, and then we let it get away. I never 
could conceive before how these birds walked on the 
water, which I saw they certainly did. They never 
leave us, flitting about, apparently without rest, from 
the time we are out of sight of land, till we come near 
it again. They are in flocks of from two or three to 
thirty or forty. They feed on the refuse food thrown 
from the ship. 

The captain lashed up a stool on the rail, to serve 
for the back of a chair. Here I sat in the breeze, en- 
joying some feelings of health again, and proceeding 
rapidly with ‘ Mackintosh’s Life,’ which is very inte- 
resting. 

Mrs. Ely is on deck to-day, dizzy but better. The 
other ladies are still disconsolate, and show no dispo- 
sition to be sociable. 

4th. A heavenly day: the perfection of sailing. It 
is unreasonable to expect more than one such day in a 
month’s voyage. The wind was fair, mild, and balmy ; 
the sea radiant in all directions. The captain gave 
orders to “square the yards” (a delightful sound al- 
ways), and we cut steadily through the waves all day, 
—-perceiving only in the cabin that we were on the 
sighing bosom of the deep. Our sails being all set, 
the captain and crew seemed quite at leisure. I saw 
no less than six Portuguese men-of-war, wetting their 
lilac sails in the purple sea. I could not leave such a 
sight, even for the amusement of hauling over the letter- 
bags. Mr. Ely put on his spectacles; Mrs. Ely drew 
a chair; others luy along on deck to examine the super- 
scriptions of the letters from Irish emigrants and others 
to their friends. It is wonderful how some of these 
epistles reach their destination; the following, for 
instance, begun at the top left-hand corner, and 
elaborately prolonged to the bottom right one:— 
* Mrs. A. B. ile of man douglas wits sped England.” 
The letter-bags are opened for the purpose of sorting 
out those which are for delivery in port from the rest. 
A fine day is always chosen, generally towards the end 
of a voyage, when amusements become scarce, and the 
passengers are growing weary. It is pleasant to sit 
on the rail, and see the group of passengers gathered 
round the heap of letters, and to hear the shouts of 
merriment when any exceedingly original superscription 
comes under notice. Though the ladies seemed by 
this time all well, some of them showed no disposition 
to render themselves agreeable; and the captain was 
thus tempted to an early development of all his re- 
sources of amusement. 

Mrs. Happen presently came up, and indulged in a 
passion of tears. Her cat is missing, and she is sure 
some cruel person has thrown it overboard, because 
somebody wrung her Poll-parrot’s neck on her first 
voyage. We suggested that it was more probable that 
pussy, feeling f ightened, had hidden herself, and 
would re-appear. But the weeping lady was sure that 
all was over with pussy. At dinner, her eyes were 
much swollen, but she was disposed for some turkey, 
and sent her plate to Mr. Ely for some, begging that it 
might be without bone. He sent her a plump wing, 
which she returned with an order to him to take the 
bones out. In the evening, there was a bustle on deck : 
all the stewards were running with hot water and cold, 
and the ladies with “ eau-de-Cologne.” Mrs. Happen 
was hysterical,—fainting, from the news having been 
too suddenly imparted to her that her cat had re- 
appeared in the cabin. Mrs. Happen’s negro-maid, 
Sally, has orders to keep her mistress’s state-room so 
shut up (in August) as that pussy may not hide herself 
again. 

The two Miss O’Briens appeared to-day on deck, 
speaking to nobody, sitting on the same seats, with 

heir feet on the same letter-bag, reading two volumes 
of the same book, and dressed alike, even to the yellow 





spectacles, which are so far unbecoming as that ¢ 
make good grey eyes look grass-green. Their mother 
has not yet appeared at table, and keeps her pillows 
about her; but I twice saw her during dinner steal to 
the steward’s pantry, and come forth with a replenished 
plate, in addition to the lobster-salad we sent her 
There is fear that she will not shrink materially, though 
she assures Mrs. Ely that “a spare diet is the oy} 
thing at sea.” In this opinion I do not agree with her 
I have reason to think a full and generous diet neces. 
sary to health at sea,—and particularly during the 
season of sickness. The reason, I believe, why some 
do not think so, is that they feel ill and miserable after 
eating: but they should remember how ill and miserable 
they felt before eating; and how much more so the 
might have beeu without eating. Disagreeable as jg 
the effort to eat during sea-sickness, I am persuaded 
that, where it can be made, it obviates much suffering. 

We begin to be uneasy about knowing nothing of 
the steerage passengers. ‘Io be m the same bottom, on 
the wide ocean, and to be strangers, cannot be right. 
If some of the ladies prefer alienation, so be it: but we 
mean to give the rest of the people the means of ae. 
quaintanceship with us, if we can do it without intrusion, 
What can these worthy folks, amidst their real priva- 
tions, think of the story of Mrs. Happen’s troubles, if 
the tale should reach their end of the ship? 

The stars came out softly in our wide sky; and the 
sun set amidst indications of continued fair winds, 
Mr. Browning shows me our place on the chart every 
noon. We are about 400 miles from New York ;— 
going further from you, the more we exult in our fair 
breeze. We meant to have had a rubber to-night, but 
found the cabin too warm. Every body is on deck, 
except some gentlemen who are at cards. I am going 
to see how the dim ocean looks under the stars. 

I found less dimness than light upon deck. The 
captain never knew so sultry a night in this latitude. 
The sea was luminous; the exquisite light spreading 
in a flood from every breaking wave. ‘There were 
explosions of lightning from the cloudy west. We 
dashed through the sea, and made great progress 
during the night, having accomplished one-fifth of our 
voyage by morning. 

What a loss has there been of this glorious day 
to such as were stormy within while all was bright 


around ! 
(To be continued.} 





Fallen Leaves.—We must not imagine that these fallen 
leaves are entirely lost, and no longer useful; both reason 
and experience inform us to the contrary. Nothing perishes, 
nothing is useless in the world; consequently the leaves that 
fall from trees and plants are of some use; they become 
putrid, and manure the earth. Snow and rain separate 
the saline particles from them, and convey them to the 
roots of trees; and when the leaves are thus strewed on 
the ground they preserve the roots of young plants, form 
a shelter to seeds, and retain round them the necessary 
degree of heat and humidity. This is particularly remark- 
able in oak-leaves; they furnish an excellent manure, not 
only to the tree itself, but also to the tender shoots; and 
they are particularly useful to pastures, by promoting the 
growth of the grass which they cover. These advantages 
are so important, that fallen leaves are never collected for 
the purpose of throwing them away, unless they are in 
such abundance that the grass is rather choked up than 
nourished by them.—Sturm's ‘ Reflections." 
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